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Toward Theory Music 


Huco 


has become custom this country designate “‘music 
theory” that part musician’s training which the British refer 
simply This includes harmony, counterpoint, the 
elements composition, and some quarters orchestration. 

and large, “‘music theory” misnomer because much 
what classified [except for species counterpoint, fugue answers, 
acoustics and certain aspects form] not really theory all. 
Mostly collection more less valid observations what 
composers the past have found useful and effective. Seldom 
student shown why and under what circumstances given effect 
good, and vice versa. ‘This because neither the generally accepted 
academic literature nor the conventional teaching routines are con- 
cerned with basic fundamentals. 

Teachers and students this so-called have long 
been the victims misapprehension: namely, that music came first 
and that the rules for the compositional techniques were derived from 
later. well-known American composer and organist recently 
wrote that theorists are always couple jumps 
But, this puts teachers uncomfortably precarious 
position because accordance with this belief they are their own 
admission teaching something that inevitably dated. Moreover, 
the music came first and the rules developed later sort by- 
product, follows that the master composers succeeded beautifully 
without having studied the rules that subsequently were deduced from 
their music. Were this true, nothing could more fruitless than 
either teach study “‘music theory.” 

course, quite correct argue that the actual formulation 
the rules textbook form followed the writing the music, but 


Bingham: Can Taught? There Are Counter Points View!...Diapason for 
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composer ever created principle. Principles have existed from 
eternity, awaiting discovery and application composers and crystal- 
lization into some usable form theorists. But this respect that 
the theorists—especially modern times—have made fundamental 
mistake. They have dealt with analyses finished music instead the 
basic laws that gave the music its arising. Thus, because 
theory” concerned chiefly with externals, often proves 
deterrent rather than help young composer trying express 
himself through that which has learned 
studies. 

However, the basis for genuine theory music does exist, 
although most musicians are unaware our day: that the law 
commonly known Dynamic Symmetry. Before examining the pos- 
sibilities offers musicians and theorists, might pause moment 
appraise the processes which knowledge acquired. There are, 
broadly speaking, four ways which one can learn: (1) through 
ence means experiments, analysis, trial-and-error attempts, etc.; 
(2) through instruction such lectures and classes, the reading books, 
demonstrations, etc.; (3) through perception; and (4) the 
abstract law. 

Experience can dangerous and misleading because best 
limited and therefore apt yield warped picture whole situa- 
tion. lifetime spent the performance and detailed analysis 
music can best encompass only small part what has been writ- 
ten. Instruction, likewise, only partially satisfactory because 
unavoidably colored and limited the instructor’s personality, 
experience, insight, and taste. lecture, textbook, demonstration 
can entirely objective. Perception the most direct way which 
acquire knowledge, but this evidently rare gift granted only 
chosen few. seems that this the source the phenomenal 
artistic insight the great masters. 

The fourth way, namely the statement and application 
abstract law, the subject this article. This enables the student 
exploit his originality without inhibitions, imitation, obstacles. 
provides channel for the complete and unobstructed release his 
creative powers. Through the works the great masters thin stream 
generally untaught musical knowledge has been kept flowing, and 
this consistently manifestation the same basic law. Curiously 
enough, mention this law Dynamic Symmetry conspicuously 
avoided the conventional volumes prepared for the instruction 
music students, and only those few teachers who are cognizant its 
workings make available their classes. 

Dynamic Symmetry only one name for this law which has been 
known and applied from the most ancient times. This the term 
adopted the Canadian-born artist Jay Hambidge (1867-1924). 
architecture commonly called either the Golden Rule the 
Golden Mean; and the distinguished authority learning processes, 
Dr. John Harmon Boston University’s School Education, 
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employs the term Time Psychology. Regardless its name applica- 
tion the law can stated follows: 

dividing any area, quantity, distance, time span into two 
unequal parts, the smaller part the larger the larger the 
whole. 

Early the 13th century Leonardo Fibonacci, celebrated mathe- 
matician, stated the law arithmetically the following table ratios: 

illustrate, whole consisting 8/8 would divided into 3/8 and 
5/8. Likewise, whole consisting 13/13 would divide into 5/13 and 
8/13; and into any fractional division designated two adjacent 
numbers the series. Any such division can also appear retrograde. 

But, what has this with theory music? 

student first comes contact with this law the piano key- 
board. alert will observe that any octave bounded two 
white keys comprises eight white keys and five black ones. his 
future lessons will shown how manipulate digitally with the 
ease and effectiveness this division the octave into one 
the simplest Dynamic Symmetry ratios. 

acoustics will find that the harmonic series another mani- 
festation the same law. illustrate, any note related the 
same note octave above the ratio while this second 
note related the note perfect 5th above the ratio 
Thus, arrive the first three notes the harmonic series. But, 
this moment the counterpoint student will recall that the next ratio 
that this ratio, which does not exist the Dynamic Symmetry 
series, discord—in spite its mild sound—according the coun- 
terpoint textbook? Further exploration the harmonic series together 
with the piano keyboard will bring out many similar fascinating com- 
parisons. 

Having come counterpoint [theoretical species 
face subject that many students consider mere note juggling 
accordance with great number rules that look both antiquated 
and unrealistic comparison with the music that played and heard. 
make bad matters worse, one might find chapter the textbook 
closing with the observation that even all the foregoing rules 
have been strictly the resulting counterpoint may turn out 
monotonous and unsatisfactory musically. 

What the counterpoint book does not tell that the whole 
system the five species essentially systematic study concord 
vs. discord according the divisive principles Dynamic Symmetry. 
fact, whatever helps the law Dynamic Symmetry manifest 
itself correct, and whatever hinders obscures this manifestation 
error. But, since this basis for the counterpoint rules virtually 
unknown, not strange that skilled and distinguished musician 
has scorned counterpoint exercises cerebral concoctions 
slow Likewise, people considerable learning and in- 
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sight complain that species counterpoint negligible value because 
represents practical idiom composition. Yet, because seems 
the nature things that fundamental knowledge kept 
alive, although sometimes misunderstood those closest it, species 
counterpoint continues survive required part every musi- 
cian’s training. 

Species counterpoint based one Dynamic Symmetry division 
rhythmic ratio. And what kaleidoscopic variety melodic and 
harmonic subtleties spring from this constantly pregnant union 
units followed ones. These three 
units, after having arrived their predetermined terminus, then 
become part new 5-unit span followed once 
three new units. Herein lies the secret the virgin purity 
the 16th-century counterpoint. The singleness its direction 
never obscured deflected, but makes its way its inevitable 
objective, the counterpoint—within its framework—dances un- 
broken continuity the most graceful and varied figures. ‘Thus, have 
once the most formidable complexity expressed with disarming 
simplicity. 

From the student’s point view, the trouble with species coun- 
terpoint that textbooks are made unattractive possible, and 
courses are generally too hurried. Hence, unless pursues this study 
his own and with genuine devotion, the student will never get the 
point where can the flowing beauty the lines that the rules 
make available. 

The perfection motion that the first attribute theoretical 
counterpoint holds the secret for the effective use harmony. The 
wonderful Bach harmonizations the old chorale melodies demon- 
strate Dynamic Symmetry one the highest artistic applications 
yet achieved. And yet, what textbook much mentions this aspect 
the beloved harmonizations? fact, these chorales are little 
understood that most students think that they have learned all about 
them when they identify each chord figured-bass. Nevertheless, 
when they themselves try harmonize chorale they are dismayed 
find that lacks the power and direction Bach’s treatment 
spite the fact that like his. 

looking harmony larger sense; the first movement 
Beethoven’s piano sonata Op. No. minor, might 
noticed that this 152-measure form the tonic triad appears the 
beginning and then not again until measure 101, thereby marking off 
nearly artistically feasible the first Dynamic Symmetry ratio 
retrograde. Further examination will reveal that within this 
broad framework some the higher Dynamic Symmetry ratios ex- 
pressed smaller dimensions interweave many surprising ways, 
some which are subtle that they nearly defy analysis. Not note 
nor effect without definite purpose. Nothing wasted. How 
well the late Dr. Edgar Brightman grasped the principles musical 
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composition when referred works such symphonies and son- 

Textbooks form will best only hint that scientific distri- 
bution harmony possible. big and expensive volumes detailed 
analyses compositions deemed worthy examination the au- 
thors make known that the 1st Theme has many measures, the 
Transition many, the 2nd Theme many more measures, and 
on. But why? Did the composers arrive these dimensions through 
some unexplainable whim inspiration? are these dimensions the 
result the application some underlying law? Mere whims not 
merit study because one person’s whim more valid than anybody 
else’s whim. But, these textbooks would begin with Dynamic Sym- 
metry the cornerstone systematic form, then the component 
parts movement would seen externals and the underlying 
internal form—very probably disguised—would completely under- 
stood. Also, would seen that one form never can exist alone, and 
that every composition must have least two form plans generating 
energy concurrently. 

orchestration the entrance instrument, bowings the 
stringed instruments, percussion effects, etc., are still more external 
applications the Dynamic Symmetry principle. And here, too, 
species counterpoint offers the key successful planning. 
accident that counterpoint exercise begins rhythmically weak 
note after rest, and that the entrance new instrument more 
effectively heard occurs weak note [that is, even-numbered 
unit measure]. 

These thoughts are preamble plea for teachers the theory 
music and for textbook writers come awareness the fact 
that there actually only one basic thing know about music: 
Dynamic Symmetry. This the abstract law mentioned the last 
the four learning processes listed early this article. might seem 
incredulous first that only one such law exists that applies every 
phase music know it. Vertically manifested through har- 
mony, horizontally through rhythm and form. other words, har- 
mony effect vertical rhythm, and rhythm horizontal harmony. 
who comprehends this principle knows—or position 
know—everything relevant the art music. Conversely, anyone 
who attempts master the art without can best see through 
glass darkly. Everybody applies naturally, that being unaware it, 
some phases Dynamic Symmetry; and this for that 
makes for artistic taste and notable interpretative and creative achieve- 
ments musicians. 

When seen this light, most courses study could shortened 
and textbooks made slimmer. Music would simply music, and 
stylistic externals would not assume the importance that attached 
them now. But, many people—students and teachers alike—would 
resent such approach the theory music. Many favorite notions 
would have scrapped, most courses would require revision, and 
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practically all the currently accepted textbooks would need rewrit- 
ing from entirely new concept. 

Does this ask too much? Are these suggestions extravagant? 
they appear so, the following three questions will have answered 
thoughtfully and sincerely: 

Why few students ever arrive 

the point where they can compose even modest piece 

music acceptably? 

Why few composers succeed writing really 
incisive melody such Mighty Fortress Our God,” 

the theme from the last movement Beethoven’s Ninth 

Symphony, the familiar theme Sibelius’ 

Why many students chafe their theoretical 
studies and find practical application for what they have 
learned? 

his books Dynamic Symmetry Mr. Hambidge wrote chiefly 
about Greek vases, geometry, sunflowers, and the human body. But 
that does not matter since the general law that pervades all existence 
and activity, which has been understood and applied for thousands 
years, adequately stated and amply explained him. remains for 
more musicians learn and see its operation, and rise new 
era thought theoretical music pedagogy; thereby opening the 
way for the music student see his art not something artificial 
alone, but simple and natural part life itself. Moreover, his art 
would means deeper appreciation and understanding life. 
artist would have reliable norm which judge the sin- 
cerity and quality all music with which may come contact, and 
artistic maturity would attainable much earlier life. 
could then made all purity true theory music. 

Kant summed the whole situation when wrote, indeed 
great gift God possess right, (as they now call it) plain 
common sense.”’ precisely this invaluable possession that musi- 
cian acquires when views his art the ever-constant light Dy- 
namic Symmetry. 


Hugo Norden Associate Professor Theory Music, School Fine and Applied 
Arts. Dr. Norden received his Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. the University Toronto. has 
written numerous compositions which have been published Schirmer Music Com- 
pany, Boosey Hawkes, The Arthur Schmidt Co., Inc., Bruce Humphries, Inc., and 
Alec Templeton, Inc. has also edited and arranged the works such American composers 
Foote, MacDowell, and Mrs. Beach. Currently there are three concerts scheduled 
which will consist entirely compositions written Dr. Norden: March 1956 Friends 
University, Wichita, Kansas; April 11, 1956 Boston University; and April 15, 1956 the 
Unitarian Church, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
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Boston University Book Reviewed 


Longfellow: Full Length Portrait. Edward Wagenknecht* 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1955, 370 


Reviewed 


“Longfellow” longer the 
name writer many the in- 
tellectuals our time (he has not 
been seriously read generation) 
but nodal symbol, kind cause 
obscure. for all the world 
Longfellow were one our own 
parents, and the literate portion 
our nation still the throes 
what might called Longfellow 
complex. has case him rather 
than against him. The reasons for 
this attitude are probably far 
but without indulging depth 
analysis this writer thinks that has 
stumbled clue the work the 
recently deceased and some ways 
admirable Mencken, the satyr 
the Twenties. Prejudices: First 
Series read the following passage: 
“Frost? standard New England 
poet with few changes phrase- 
ology, and the substitution sour res- 
ignationism for sweet resignationism. 
Whittier without the whiskers. Rob- 
inson? Ditto, but with politer bow.” 

Except for the need alliterate 
with Mencken might 
have chosen say Longfellow in- 
stead Whittier, and indeed 
recall that the title Frost’s first 
book, Boy’s Will, comes from line 
Longfellow’s poem Lost Youth 
his name would seem the more 
appropriate. Longfellow’s mis- 
fortune that his name has become 
emblematic the country’s lengthy 
tutelage under New England school- 
masters, the memory 
this fades unlikely that his work 
can appraised fairly. has been 


*Professor English, College Liberal 
Arts, Boston University. 

Associate Professor English, 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
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relegated the nursery and the 
lower grades, but unlike Swift, some 
whose work has suffered similar 
fate, has also been banished from 
more mature study and reconsidera- 
tion. 

The magnitude the task over- 
coming such preconceptions simply 
staggering. were cynical 
would say can’t done. But the 
strategy Professor Wagenknecht 
both subtle and indirect. The enemy 
cannot charged and overthrown 
main force; can, however, 
undermined his own ground. The 
author displays that considerate “zeal 
unto which Sir Thomas 
Browne thought indispensable its 
champions. example his meth- 
the appendices the book de- 
voted demonstration (charitable 
tone) the shortcomings 
Henry’s brother Samuel biograph- 
and editor the poet’s writ- 
ings. Samuel Longfellow was 
clergyman whose ideas propriety 
were strict that would not per- 
mit himself quote very vivid 
entry one the poet’s journals: 
truth must spoken and re- 
corded, this dreadful country for 
poet live in. Lethal deadly in- 
fluences hang over him, the very 
‘Deadly Nightshade’ song. feel 
this every day—every Such 
strong language calculated 
make suspect that the straitlaced 
impression has sometimes given 
due part perhaps his having 
been bowdlerized. 

There mistaking that Profes- 
sor Wagenknecht the poet’s 
side, though his tone not often 
acerb the following passage: 


: 


the shortcomings Long- 
fellow’s poems may be, they are not 
due his scholarship. would not 
have written any better poetry than 
some his More often, the 
poet allowed speak his own 
behalf the most effective manner 
the astute introduction into the 
text poems parts poems which 
only the deaf the completely dry 
heart will cavil at. Examples are 
the sestet one his sonnets The 
Divine Comedy and the whole sonnet 
which was posthumously published 
under the title, The Cross Snow. 

poet are summoned such diverse 
writers now repute Whitman, 
Baudelaire, and Henry James. Con- 
temporary scholars and critics who 
are cited the same effect include 
Norman Holmes Pearson Yale and 
George Arms the University 
New Mexico. President George 
Shuster Hunter College, judge 
from very handsome statement 
the dust jacket, aiso probably 
enrolled among the new defenders 
Longfellow. This writer wishes 
could remember the name the 
critic once read who pointed out 
that whatever criticisms may 
made Psalm Life, least one 
its stanzas witty and poignant 
enough compared with the 
work Heine: 

Art long, and Time fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout 
and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are 

beating 
Funeral marches the grave. 

accident surely that was 
precisely this last image which Bau- 
delaire adapted his own purposes 
[as Professor Wagenknecht points 

out] 

Loin des sépultures célébres 

Vers cimetiére isolé, 

Mon coeur, comme tambour 

voilé, 

battant des marches 


Longfellow deserves credit not only 
the coiner the image but does 
not come off badly the inevitable 
comparison between the verses which 
employ it. one but Eliot 
himself can say this distance 
was way Longfellow, Baude- 
laire, both that arrived the 
radical transformation this image 
which still detectable his lines 
from Rhapsedy Windy Night: 

Every street lamp that pass 

Beats like fatalistic drum. 

quatrain from Resignation with cer- 
tain well-known lines from Song 
Myself. Longfellow wrote: 

There Death! What seems 

transition; 
This life mortal breath 
but suburb the life elysian, 
Whose portal call Death. 
The lines Whitman that this writer 
thinking are: 
The smallest sprout shows there 

All goes onward and outward, 

nothing collapses, 

And die different from what 

any one supposed, and luckier. 

intelligent comparison differ- 
ent poetic techniques could profit- 
ably begin right here. comparison 
between the rhythmic movement 
these verses, and also between the 
forms diction employed could 
made. Such words and 
“transition” are surprising our 
ideas Longfellow’s poetry, though 
their effect somewhat neutralized 
such conventionalities “the life 
elysian” and 

many ways, Whitman’s work 
makes for fruitful comparisons and 
contrasts both matter and man- 
ner with that Longfellow. This 
writer has thought that Whitman, 
for example, rewrote Psalm Life, 
might read: 

real 

earnest, 
And the grave 
not goal. 
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Although 
everything order make more 
immediate and vivid and less ab- 
stract, both poetsshare acertain buoy- 
ancy vision better America. 
might even not wholly amiss 
compare the kind primitivism 
have Hiawatha with that the 
first printing Leaves Grass, both 
which, the most curious coinci- 
dence American literary history, 
appeared 1855. 

should noted that this book, 
its title indicates, primarily 
Life. Professor Wagenknecht has 
enabled this writer see Longfellow 
much more clearly and compre- 
hensively than ever before. Among 
other felicities, one should single out 
some the really wonderful stories 
Longfellow’s relations with young- 
sters. Those who have children 
our own and are therefore con- 
courses concerning his power 
story teller, will find here grateful 
supplement the stock anecdotes 
which serve make Longfellow come 
alive. 

1908, his book Literature and 


the American College, Irving Babbitt 
predicted that “the time will soon 
come when the only way left 
original will make modest 
plea for the traditional good sense 
the world.” After nearly half cen- 
tury, possible say that the 
expectations Professor Babbitt 
were rather sanguine, but the book 
under discussion original the 
meaning which attached the 
term. helps understand better 
why Longfellow was not found want- 
ing when submitted the sternest 
proof poet, and why his own 
time and afterwards, his country 
should have absorbed him affec- 
tionately absorbed it. few 
years ago this writer had occasion 
correspond with one the significant 
European writers our time and 
remembers his assuming matter 
course that Longfellow ranked 
representative writer America. 
News the effort denigrate Long- 
generation his disillusioned coun- 
trymen had apparently not reached 
abroad. 


Professor Hindus the author two books: Proustian Vision and The Crippled Giant. 
also editor the set essays entitled Leaves Grass: One Years After. 


University April 10, 1956 


Dr. Chester Keefer, Director, School Medicine, will give the 
second University Lecture the academic year 1955-56 Tuesday, 
April 10, 1956, Hayden Hall, 685 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 


8:15 P.M. 


The subject Dr. Keefer’s lecture announced Impact 


Medical Science Society.” 


The University Lectures are open all associated with the 
University and those the general public who are interested. 


tickets admission are necessary. 
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Record Research—X XIV 


The following list books and articles published recently members the University 
staff students was compiled partly from information made available the offices the 
President the University and the Dean the Graduate School, and partly from the 
Boston Medical Quarterly, publication the Boston University School Medicine and the 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospitals. 


Biology 

Henry New Clam Industry New England,” Nautilus, 
Vol. 69, No. October, 1955, pp. 54-56. 

Tibial Epiphyseal Cartilege the Rat Following Adrenalectomy and 
Gonadectomy,” The Amer. Physiology, Vol. 180, No. January, 

Chemistry 

Chlorine Acid Aqueous Solution,” The Amer. Chem. Soc., 77: 
1875, 

and Human Health, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956, 445 pp. 


Education 

Eames, “The Relationship Birth Weight, The Speeds Object 
and Word Perception, and Visual Acuity,” The Vol. 47, 
No. November, 1955, pp. 603-606. 

Influence Hypermetropia and Myopia Reading Achieve- 
Amer. Ophthalmology, Vol. 39, No. March, 1955. 

and School Health Education, St. Louis: The Mosby Co., 

and Treating Juvenile Delinquency: 
Some Basic The School Review, December, 1955, pp. 477- 

English 

WAGENKNECHT, Full-Length Portrait, New 
Longmans, Green Co., 1955, 370 pp. 


German 

C., ed. Unruhige Nacht, Albrecht Goes, American Book 
Co., 1955, 154 pp. (German issue copyrighted, 1950, Friedrich Wit- 
tig, Verlag, Hamburg, Germany.) 


Government 
Gyorcy, Political Parties,’ Newmann, ed., Univ. 
Chicago Press, 1956, pp. 284-301. 


History 
AuLT, “Toynbee’s Study History,” The Bible and Re- 
ligion, Vol. No. April, 1955, pp. 119-122. 
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Human Relations 

BENNE, KENNETH D., STANLEY, WILLIAM O., ANDER- 
ARCHIBALD Social Foundations Education, New York: The 
Dryden Press, Inc., 1956, 637 pp. 


Law 


CHALMERS JR. Massachusetts Practice, Vol. 13, Business Corporations, 
with forms, Boston: Boston Law Book Co., 1955, 1116 pp. 


Library 
Control for Area Research College and Res. Lib., Vol. XVI, 


July, 

Mathematics 

NOETHER, “On Theorem The Annals Math. 
Stat., Vol. 26, No. March, 1955. 

“Big Dividends from Little Arithmetic 
Teacher, Vol. No. April, 1955, pp. 40-47. 


Medicine 

BoARDMAN, Facilities for the Practicing Physi- 
England Med., 260: 984-990, 1954. 

“Laboratory In: Garland, J., ed., The Phystcian and His 
Practice. Boston: Little, Brown, 1954. 

FARRAR, “Pancreatitus, Medical Med. Clin. North America, 
38: 1393-1420, 1954. 

FAULKNER, JAMES Care Problems: Editorial,” Med. Education, 
28:54, 1954. 

Fetal Adrenal Glands Patients with Skin Diseases responding 
Adrenocorticotropic Hormone (ACTH) and/or Meta- 
bolism, 3:412-423, 1954. 

INGELFINGER, FRANz the In: Harrison, T.R., al. 
edd., Principles Internal Medicine. New York: Blakiston, 1954. 1590-8. 

KRAMER, Adverse Effects Belladonna Alkaloids Benign 
Pyloric Obstruction,” New England Med., 251: 600-5, 1954. 

D., Myocardial Infarction: Review the 
Literature and Analysis 220 Cases,” Ann. Int. Med., 41: 1-8, 1954. 

Ross, F., Stuart C., B., JR., STRIEDER, 
Simultaneous Occurrence Benign Thymoma and 
Refractory Blood, 10: 935-952, 

Bronchial Allergy, 25: 364-378, 1954. 

Sessions, T., HERBERT P., C., INGELFINGER, 
Franz, “The Effect Barbiturates Patients with Liver 
Clin. Investigation, 33: 1116, 1954. 

Infectious Mod. Concepts Cardiovas. Dis., 23: 229-233, 1954. 

Principles Internal Medicine. New York: Blakiston, 1954. 827-846. 

“Rauwolfia the Treatment Essential Hyper- 
Am. Med., 17:703-711, 1954. 
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Mineralogy 


Amer. Mineralogist, 40, 248-260, 1955. 


Psychology 


doxes Race Relations,” Phylon, the Atlanta Univ. Review Race and 
Culture, Second Quarter, 1955. 


Psychiatry 


“The History Psychiatric Treatment,” The Univ. 
Tenn. Record, November, 1955. 


Research 


JOHN Marketing Research: Text and Cases, Boston: Boston Uni- 
versity Press, January, 1956, 250 pp. 

Sociology 

Morris, ALBERT. and Hou (The New World), 
Vol. No. 1955, pp. 14-16. 

FRANK L., JR. Television and Behavior: Some Tentative 
Conclusions,” The Pub. Opinion Quarterly, Vol. No. Spring, 
79-84. 

Theology 


Bible and Religion, Vol. 23, No. April, 1955, pp. 103-109. 

JR. Factors and Psychotherapeutic Aspects 
Healing Cult,” The Pastoral Care, Vol. UX, No. 1955. 


Announcement 


Graduate students various Eastern universities are being invited 
conduct their research projects the Signal Corps Supply Agency, 225 
South 18th Street, Philadelphia Pennsylvania. 

The program has been organized encourage research the field 
military supply policies and administration with special emphasis the 
Signal Corps. Through participation the program, students will have 
opportunity learn first hand the problems large, complex Government 
agency and its operations. 

The program designed open new areas for research and serve 
vehicle for finding means make Government operations more effective 
and efficient. Unclassified records and facilities will available partici- 
pating students. 

Suggested topics may include management, procurement, distribution, 
and personnel problems. Participating the Signal Corps Supply Agency 
program are the graduate schools business the following institutions 
higher education the United States: Boston University, Columbia, Cornell, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, University Maryland, University Pennsylvania, 
Syracuse University and Temple University. 

Interested graduate students may receive more information their 
respective universities writing the Signal Corps Supply Agency. 


Endowed Grammar Schools Sussex County, 
England 


the late Sixteenth and early Seventeenth Centuries 


Hasson* 


the early and mid-sixteenth 
century both public and private 
measures for the relief the poor 
were thought charities, but 
such measures, especially public 
ones, were very little thought 
attempts deal with poverty 
and unemployment social prob- 
lems. Later the century, how- 
ever, changing attitude may 
noted; charitable gifts, bequests, 
and endowments were beginning 
and constructive way. There were 
several kinds charitable provi- 
sion for the young, such loans 
youths starting trade, 
gifts for the support poor 
scholars the universities; but 
the best was the endowed gram- 
mar school. These were 
found all parts the country 
the end the reign Eliza- 
beth and the early part 
the seventeenth century bequests 
the endowed schools were 
nearly numerous those the 
schools were established the 
towns but the more numerous 
were those which were founded 
through personal gift be- 
quest. The number schools set 
during this period would seem 
indicate that rather wide- 
spread acknowledgment the 
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value education existed. There 
evidence support the con- 
clusion that founding such 
schools for poor children and 
youths the benefactors many 
cases were consciously seeking 
solve real social problem 
supporting and educating these 
individuals and fitting them for 
more useful employment later 
life. 

number endowed gram- 
mar schools appeared Sussex 
county during this period and 
study them reveals consider- 
able information concerning their 
purpose, nature, and the cir- 
cumstances 
ment. While few such schools 
were founded prior the Eliza- 
bethan era, far greater number 
them appeared during the later 
years the reign and into the 
first half the seventeenth cen- 
tury. marked increase 
their number seems have been 
changing attitude toward con- 
structive charity. way also 
these school endowments reflect 
the economic condition the 
county and the prosperity its 
citizens. 

schools 
seem have been among the 
first their type, but their early 
history not always clear all 
details. grammar school was 
founded Lewes 1512, but the 
circumstances its founding are 
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particularly obscure. received 
several endowments prior 1590 
and became sound enough aca- 
demically have attracted such 
scholars the diarist, Evelyn, 
who went there 1630 prefer- 
ence Eton. 

The Cuckfield and Horsham 
schools were founded mer- 
cantilists. The former was founded 
about the same time the 
school Lewes one Edmund 
Flower, citizen and merchant 
tailor London. Flower was 
warden the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company 1498 and 1499 and 
had made his fortune 1504. 
established and endowed 


school probably shortly after this 
date and supported for some 
years during his lifetime. his 
which further en- 
dowed with income from his 
lands—he states that the purpose 


the school the erudition 
and learning poor 
The 
founded under 
stances 1532. Richard Collyer, 
the Mercers’ Company, was its 
founder benefactor. 
was his wish that poor students 
should given preference and 
there were tuition fees. 
Mr. Collyer apparently thought 
best that the school should re- 
main, after his death, under the 
control and patronage persons 
from the merchant class, (who 
had the money and the adminis- 
trative ability, perhaps) for his 
will named the Mercers’ 
Company the governing body 
could see, the Company was 
self-perpetuating organization 
that would existence in- 
definitely, and thus the school 


was placed permanent hands. 
While the records the Mercers’ 
Company are not too complete 
with details the school’s ad- 
ministration, they show that 
was not neglected and was 
financially sound. Between 1596 
and 1609, prices rose, the 
Company increased the salary 
the schoolmaster from 
£10. Tuition was, course, 
still free, that all operating 
funds had come from endow- 
ments and other benefactions. 
These older schools served 
models for later endowments. 
noted the nature the endow- 
ments these more recent schools. 
the older schools, the greater 
number had their origins per- 
sonal endeavors. From the closing 
days the sixteenth century 
various philanthropic enterprises, 
including the founding 
were supplemented the coop- 
erate action the towns. Muni- 
cipal authorities worked some 
kind cooperation with private 
benefactors. These particular 
charities are great importance 
because they were not mere ex- 
pressions feeling but were part 
changing general scheme 
charity, attempt deal with 
social problem. Many bequests 
were left trust the com- 
munal authorities, commonly 
the mayor, the mayor and the 
corporation, the constables, mag- 
istrates, the churchwardens. 
Charitable funds were brought 
into the range local govern- 
ment, and the period was one 
increasing responsibility 
part the local authorities 
through their gradual assumption 
the position once held the 
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manors. Many instances this 
are found the Rye MSS. 

The grammar schools Hast- 
ings and Rye were endowed 
this manner. will, dated No- 
vember 15, 1619, William Parker 
gave the mayor and jurats 
Hastings all his lands Ore 
“towards the maintenance 
religious and godly schoolmas- 
Similarly, Thomas Pecock, 
gent., 1638 left for the 
purchase lands the rent charges 
which were maintain the 
school Rye. West Chilting- 
ton the parson, churchwardens, 
and overseers the poor became 
the trustees endowed gram- 
mar school that town. each 
the above cases appears that 
the officials acting 
carried out their responsibilities 
faithfully. 

One the most interesting 
cases the history the Sussex 
schools this period that the 
founding the Steyning Gram- 
mar School. The founder, Wil- 
liam Holland, was native 
Steyning. was engaged 
trade Chichester, probably 
mercer there had already been 
three generations his family 
that trade. Apparently made 
considerable amount money 
for contributed £100 the 
Spanish Armada Fund, and when 
died left over £1500 
legacies alone. was also prom- 
inent civic affairs and was 
1588, and 1597. That had 
somewhat advanced ideas and 
was genuinely concerned the 
needs those around him may 
seen the care took the 
settlement his charitable trusts 
and his will. had his friend, 


Sir Richard Lewknor, Chief Jus- 
tice Chester and member 
Parliament, advise him all his 
proposed settlements, particularly 
regarding the provisions for the 
continuance his good works 
after his death. 

The school Steyning was 
founded least year and half 
before Mr. Holland’s death 
July 1614. its early days the 
founder’s personal expense. 
1613 purchased the property 
with which the school was later 
endowed. The deed feoffment 
dated June 16, 1614, just six- 
teen days before Mr. Holland’s 
death. remarkably modern 
document. There were ten orig- 
inal feoffees, one knight, three 
squires, vicar, three gentlemen, 
and two yeomen. The feoffees 
were number ten all times 
and must chosen from men 
living within five miles the 
parish Steyning. Obviously the 
purpose this arrangement was 
insure the school’s being run 
men who had personal in- 
terest the town’s affairs and 
who represented all the social 
classes the town well. 

The purpose the endowment 
clearly stated the deed: 
free grammar school 
should kept, and forever here- 
after maintained the town 
that sufficiently learned school- 
master should elected, chosen, 
appointed, and maintained for 
the advancement learning and 
the instruction the youth the 
town Steyning.” Great care 
was taken the selection 
the teacher. must certified 
six the better sort 
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tants Steyning the bishop 
the diocese. Furthermore, was 
removed upon complaints 
neglect duty, neglect the 
care the school, for lewd 
living. 

Immediately following the deed 
and 
erning the running the school. 
Mr. Holland not only desired the 
setting school, but also 
had very specific—and modern— 
ideas regards its operation. 
particular interest those 
clauses pertaining the status 
the teacher, and here may seen 
concepts found 
school systems. (1) The tenure 
the teacher was depend solely 
upon good behavior and diligent 
work. (4) The teacher was 
allowed twenty-eight days 
absence per school year exclusive 
time out due illness. This 
amounted paid vacations. (5) 
unless incurable, there was 
loss pay. (6) incurably 
sick forced leave because 
age, the feoffees and the bishop 
that the man never was want. 
(7) case epidemic, the 
school was closed but the 
teacher was continue receiving 
his pay. The predominantly 
sical” nature the curriculum 
may judged from clause (16) 
which states that students the 
four chief forms use the 
Latin tongue Only 
the teacher someone with his 


permission was speak English. 
About five years later another 
Steyning citizen, Barnard Chat- 
field, gent., gave augmenta- 
tion the school year and 
engaged lands for the payment 
it. Thus the financial well-being 
the school seemed assured for 
good while. 

Several other schools, each 
interesting were 
founded various Sussex parishes 
during the first half the seven- 
teenth century. After that time 
very few new ones are 
found. 

Further study Sussex school 
history furnishes good illustra- 
tion the fact that education and 
culture vary directly with the 
dustry. various sections the 
county prospered, little out- 
cropping schools can noted. 
When area fell into decline 
economically, fewer new founda- 
tions took place. the early days 
was the port towns that pro- 
duced the greatest number 
schools. little later, during the 
prosperous era the Sussex iron 
industry, the inland towns bene- 
fited most from this philanthropic 
attitude toward education. the 
later seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when the iron industry 
moved the midlands, marked 
decline the number new 
schools throughout the county 
may noted, but with the return 
wealth Sussex the nine- 
teenth century, largely reflecting 
London’s prosperity, the number 
school foundations again rises. 


Chenery Library Exhibit— April, 1956 
American Indian Painting 


the average citizen the term American paint- 
means pictures, ranging perhaps from the most conservative 
academic the most extreme abstract. but all essen- 
tially the European tradition. There flourishing contemporary 
school, however, stemming from entirely different 
truly American tradition, the modern painting the American In- 
dian. Although this movement painting has now achieved national 
and international recognition, relatively unknown most 
the eastern United States. the west, however, and especially 
the Southwest where got its start, annual exhibitions are held 
certain places, murals Indian artists adorn the walls public 
buildings, and numerous Indians make their entire living from the sale 
their creations. the hope introducing this virile school paint- 
ing more art lovers the east, and stimulating least interest 
not actual liking for it, Dr. and Mrs. Leland Wyman are ex- 
hibiting over sixty items from their collection American Indian 
water colors the Treasure Room the Chenery Library the 
Boston University College Liberal Arts throughout April. 

Painting has been part the cultural heritage the American 
Indian since earliest prehistoric times. The native Americans dec- 
orated their pottery, their ceremonial paraphernalia, masks, large 
cloth screens, animal hides, and the walls canyons and caves, with 
painted designs, sometimes composed into animated scenes. late 
prehistoric times what now New Mexico and Arizona, mural 
painting became important art, and archaeologists have found 
superimposed layers painted plaster the walls religious cere- 
monial rooms the ruins ancient Indian villages. Around the turn 
the century, three Hopi Indians Arizona were encouraged 
make use new materials, paper and commercial pigments, given 
them anthropologist. One two Navaho Indians also began 
make crayon sketches paper, some which have been preserved. 
The movement did not get into full swing, however, until around 1917, 
when few Pueblo Indians the village San Ildefonso near Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, were encouraged and stimulated first archae- 
ologist who had noticed their work, and later patrons and artists 
Santa Fe, who arranged exhibitions that traveled even Great 
Britain, France, Madrid, Prague, and Venice. significant event was 
the opening, 1932, department Indian painting the 
United States Indian School Santa Fe. Many the pupils 
Dorothy Dunn who founded the department and directed for five 
years became famous artists. Their works hang the walls mu- 
seums throughout the United States, their murals adorn various 
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public buildings such the New Interior Building Washington, 
and their pictures are sought after collectors many parts 
the world. 

American Indian painting distinctive because the artists have 
retained much their traditional style, usually plain unpainted back- 
grounds, flat two-dimensional treatment, skillfully rendered line, and 
brilliant suggestive color. Many their conventions remind 
Oriental painting. Works illustrating the development the school 
and individual artists, and examples from the various tribes the 
Southwest will seen the exhibition. Dr. and Mrs. Wyman have 
lived among and worked with the Southwestern Indians since 1929, 
and many the best known artists are their personal friends, their 
collection gathered slowly over period twenty-seven years quite 
representative this contemporary school painting. 


I.B.M. Research Fellowships 


International Business Machines Corporation has announced that 
will award industrial research fellowships enable recipients continue 
their academic research programs beyond the doctoral level. The grants will 
made annually special awards committee headed Dr. Arthur 
Samuel, research advisor IBM, and assisted advisory panel sci- 
entists and educators. 

The program will support significant research which might not other- 
wise undertaken and although projects need not have direct bearing 
development program, preference will given proposals which 
fall within the company’s broad range interest and can continued 
without difficulty IBM research laboratories. 

Fellows will provided with working space the company’s Pough- 
keepsie Laboratory, where they will permitted attend internal seminars 
and meetings and share the use all facilities, including the IBM 704 
Electronic Data Processing Machine installed there. They will receive 
financial support, individually determined, and will provided with the 
full time assistance one more technicians, required their programs. 

addition Dr. Samuel, the following have been appointed the 
IBM Post-Doctoral Fellowship Awards Committee: Dr. Wallace Eckert, 
director, Watson Scientific Computing Laboratory; Dr. Lloyd Hunter, 
manager, Physical Research Department, IBM Research Laboratory, 
Poughkeepsie; Nathaniel Rochester, manager, Information Research De- 
partment, Poughkeepsie Laboratory; and Dr. Llewellyn Thomas, senior 
staff member, Watson Scientific Computing Laboratory. 
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